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AGRBEGULLCUVURSB, portant subject, to an audience, every one of whom | of twice the value—no farther proof can be want 
eae may, perhaps, understand it better than I do. But|ed to show that my system of management needs 








MR BLYDENBURGH’S ADDRESS. 
Read at the annual meeting of the Rensselaer County 
Agricultural Society, October 7, 1834. 

Before entering upon the subject before us, 
it may not be amiss to take a slight review of the 
circumstances in which we are placed at the time 
of our meeting. 

A being, possessed only of a theoretic know- 
ledge of the human character, would be led by 
every principle of justice and common sense, to 
suppose that the highest honors, the greatest 
wealth, and the deepest veneration of his fellow 
creatures, were due to him whose talents and _la- 
bors produced the greatest share of the necessaries 
and comforts of life. But we find the reverse of 
thisto be the case. We find, with very few ex- 
ceptions throughout the world, from the earliest 
dawnings of history to the present time, the ap- 
plause of mankind, even to idolatrous worship, 
bestowed on him who has destroyed the greatest 
numbers: of human beings; and even princely 
rewards and immortal fame to him who was most 
successful in inventing the means to do it. We 
find almost throughout the world, from the earliest 
records of time to this day, the right of soil, ant 
all the profits arising from the earth’s cultivation, 
monopolised by a few haughty and overbearing 
idlers, who look down with insolent disdain on 
him whose labors produce the bread they eat. 
They consider the man, whatever may be his tal- 
ents or his genius, whose honest toils produce the 
necessaries and luxuries which they enjoy in 
wasteful profusion, as a being altogether unworthy 
of respectful notice: and who holds the privilege 
to live and toil, on mere sufferance, through their 
clemency. 

But, thank Heaven! and the invincible spirit of 
our fathers! we inherit a land where no such ab- 
horrent state of things exists ; but where every one 
is born to inherit and feel the dignity of human 
nature. Here the honest farmer, as he wipes the 
sweat from his sun burnt brow, instead of cring- 
ing and humbling before the insolent lord of the 
manor, fears no intermediate being between himself 
and the God who made him. The fruits of his labor 
are all his own—he has no dread of the rapacity 
of & unfeeling tax-gatherer—no privileged cler- 
sy to demand the tenth of all his hard earnings. 
If he labors to fertilize his grounds, to beautify 
his dwelling, or to enrich and embellish it with 
fruits and flowers of every kind, he does it for 
the benefit of himself and his posterity. 

is there an agriculturist in America, who, un- 
der these happy circumstanecs, can want ambition 
to urge him forward in the march’ of improve- 
inent-—whose heart will not feel excited with 
noble ambition not to be behind his neighbors ? 

I should hope there is not, for it is on this am- 
bition and this emulation that the security of our 
sorious privileges depends, 

And here, permit me to apologize for my bold- 
hess in presuming to address myself, on this im- 


the fountains of useful knowledge have never 
been exhausted. No one is so penetrating as to 
fhave learned everything. It is therefore possible 
that 7may advance some idea which may not 
have occurred to the mind of every one here 
present, and which it may be useful to know. 
Trusting, therefore, to your indulgence, rather 
than to my own weak and uncultivated talents, I 
venture to proceed. 


The emp'oyments which give subsistence to 
mankind in civilized life, are of three classes— 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. These 
are mutually useful and necessary to each other, in 
order to produce the greatest good in society. 
But it would be insulting the good sense of this 
audience to attempt to prove what you all know— 
that agriculture is the first in point of rank : and 
that, though the others are entitled to respect and 
protection, yet, that agriculture is the prime source 
of national wealth and prosperity, and the basis 
on which the others are founded. Wherever it 
flourishes, mankind are furnished with the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, and are comparatively 
happy—where it languishes, or is wholly neglect- 
ed, they are miserable and wretched. Look, for 
instance, at Potosi, the greatest manufactory on 
earth of gold and silver coin ; where, it is com- 
puted, that for centuries past, ten thousand dollars 
have been manufactured daily ; but agriculture is 
neglected, and the place presents an appalling 
spectacle of wretchedness and depravity. Let 
commerce be the sole business, and we will find 
nearly the samé result. 


We stand, then, on this ground, that agriculture 
is the most noble human employment, and the 
United States the only place where it is duly en- 
couraged, and its merits duly appreciated. It fol- 
lows, of course, that to be an agriculturist, is, in 
point of usefulness (the only just criterion) the most 
exalted rank in human life; and that to be so in 
ihe United States, or, as we usually express it, to be 
an American farmer, is to hold the highest station 
in thatrank. Who, then, can fail to feel his 
heart expand with the glow of satisfaction on be- 
ing addressed by that proud title ? 


But there is no situation so happy but that the 
person who enjoys it would generally wish to see 
itimproved. And this brings us tothe great and 
important question—is, or is ypt, the business 
of agriculture, especially of agriculture in Amer- 
ica, susceptible af improvement ? 

In attempting to answer this question, I shall 
appeal either to facts susceptible of incontestable 
proof, or to such theories as are demonstrated be- 
yond the power of controversy. “ Facts are stub- 
born things”—a single fact in point goes further 


my neighbor can raise twice the quantity of any 
vegetable upon an acre which I can raise upon a 
similar and adjoining one—or if, in the same 
time, and with the same expense, which I require 





to raise an animal of given value, be can raise one 


than volumes of the finest theoretic reasoning. If 





improvement. If, in another country, in similar 
climate and temperature, and whose primitive soil 
is not superior to our own, better crops and better 
animals are produced, the conclusion is irresisti- 
ble that our management is in fault, and needs im- 
provement. To show that such improvements 
are practicable, ten thousand facts stare us in the 
face. 

Whoever is acquainted with the agriculture of 
this country, and has travelled in Europe, needs 
no farther proof. In Englawd, where most farms 
are rented by the occupier, the rent, with the taxes 
paid to the government and the clergy, will 
amount to more than an average crop from the 
same number of acres in the United States would 
sell for. But we need not goto Europe. There 
is scarcely a vegetable among the common pro- 
ductions of this country, but some enterprising 
farmer among us has proved, by experiment, that 
the common yield is not one-fourth part of what 
may be produced by the same labor upon the same 
ground. 

But so strong are the prejudices of education, 
especially when confirmed by habit, and still more 
so when that habit is strengthened by custom all 
around us, that not only in this country, but in every 
other, and as well among all other classes as agri- 
culturists, in spite of the most brilliant examples 
set by a few enterprising individuals, to entice 
them on the road to improvement, mankind will 
prefer to contince, age after age, in the footsteps 
of their fathers. ‘There are even some who are 
professed enemies to every improvement, and who 
not only ridicule, but utterly condemn as a dan- 
gerous innovation, the slighest deviation from that 
precise track which has been trodden “ since time 
whereof the memory of nian runneth not contrary” 
—as it is beautifully described by Cowper: 


“Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 
To reverence what is ancient and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use ; 
That even slav2ry, though worst of ills, 
Because tranamitted down from sire to son, 
Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing.” 


To such people, to exhibit examples and state facts 
are time thrown away. But the spirit of im- 
provement, though subject to lethargy, and 
prone to long protracted sleep, will not sleep 
forever ; she also has her waking fits; and the hu- 
man mind, however confined and enslaved by 
prejudices or by oppression, will at times avail it- 
self of its own strength. Atsuch a waking fit 
Greece rose to a degree of splendor which time 
can never obliterate, and in such another the 
United States are now towering to the yet un- 
known summit of human glory. That blessed 
spirit is now transcendently awake, and her influ- 
ence is felt throughout, and even beyond the limits 
of the Christian world. The march is fairly be- 
gun; and I think I shall not be charged with un- 
due national vanity, if I say the United States are 
marching in the front rank. Within a century 
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immediately preceding the present, greater im- 

provements have been made in the useful arts 

than were ever made in three or perhaps five cen- 

turies at any known period before. It is true that 

agriculture has not hitherto taken the lead in 

these advances. The more subservient mechanic 

arts have gone forward, as a corps of faithful 

pioneers, to remove obstructions and prepare fa- 

cilities, leaving agriculture to move with slow, but 
becoming dignity, as the main body in the centre, 

while commerce in flank and rear, closes the pro- 
cession. To pursue this metaphor a moment far- 
ther, it is natural in taking up aline of march, to 
ask where is the point of destination and at what 
times we shall arrive at certain stages on the way ? 
Permit me to answer, if we pursue the course 
which lies open and straight before us, (and there 
is no obstacle in the way if we do not place it 
there ourselves,) and the only point at which we 
can rest satisfied to discontinue our perseverance 
in improvement will be the greatest vegetable and 
animal productions, and in the greatest variety 
which nature will permit. The time will depend 
on our industry and perseverance ; it may arrive 
in twentyfive or fifty years, it may be a hundred, 
and it may possibly be never. But should any 
one here present be alive, and remember the do- 
ings of this meeting fifty years hence, I wish 
that person to remember that I here assert 
that, at that time, unless prevented by some unfore- 
seen national calamity, the agricultural produc- 
tions of this country will be, from the same labor, 
from twice to four times what they are at present, 
and that they may as,easily be so in twentyfive 
years as in fifty; and there is not an individual 
farmer, who, if he avails himself of the means in 
his power, may not effect the same increase of 
profits inten years. I will state the reasonings 
which have led me to this conclusion, and some 
of the facts on which these reasons are founded. 


The primitive earths of which soil is com- 
pounded are so few in number and so universally 
distributed, that whatever qualities may be found 
in one acre, another acre may be mixed and tem- 
pered so nearly to resemble it, thatthe difference 
cannot be told. It follows, of course, that what- 
ever crop one acre has produced, if the soil of 
another acre is*made similar, it will produce the 
same as the first, with the same treatment in a 
similar season. - Let this position be fairly under- 
stood by any farmer, and, as it ought to be, adopt- 
ed as an axiom; and let the fact be proved to his 
satisfaction, that an acre of his ground, properly 
managed, will yield a hundred bushels of Indian 
corn, with as little labor as it now yields twenty- 
five ; and it would be an insult to common sense 
to doubt his readiness to adopt the plan and to 
profit by it. It istrue, as I have already stated, 
that early prejudices and the want of more general 
diffusion of knowledge cause accounts of remark- 
able results in agriculture to be met with disbelief; 
but that incredulity, like mist which obscures the 
the morning sun, will soon be overpowered by the 
light of better information, and those who have 
doubted the facts be the foremost in profiting by 
them. 

I will now lay before you a few uncommon re- 
sults in agriculture, which to some here present 
may doubtless seem incredible, but every one of 
which is susceptible of such proof as to put all 
doubt at defiance; and which, I hope and trust, 
will soon become common to you all in your own 
practice. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


I will begin with Indian corn, as probably it is 
the staple article of our country. 

John Stevens, of Hoboken, has produced on 
one acre 118 bushels and 2 quarts. 

Earl Stimson, of Saratoga, 896 bushels on 8 
acres,average 112 bushels; and 900 bushels on 
10 acres, average equal to 90 bushels. 

In Pennsylvania, Joseph Evans 136 bushels, 
John Wolf 127 1-2 bushels, Samuel Anderson 
123 bushels and 12 quarts, Isaac Vanvookens 120 
bushels, Isaac Buckingham 118 bushels and 1 
quart, James Glakey 113 bushels, Jesse Cooper 
108 bushels, and Degrasse Jennings 120 bushels. 
All these applied for premiums at the same time, 
in one and the same county, and each was the 
average products of five acres. I could go on 
with a long catalogue of instances, all perfectly 
authenticated, of more than 100 bushels to an 
acre, but will recite but one more. In 1831, Mr 
Charles Bugbee, of Palmer, Massachusetts, where 
the soil is decidedly acknowledged to be inferior to 
the soilof New York, obtained 540 bushels from 
five acres. 

But the astonishing results of good farming are 
not confined alone to Indian corn. ‘The richest 
soil in the world, unless replenished from year to 
year, will become so exhausted by successive 
crops of wheat, that it will produce no more ; 
while the poorest land, by skilful management, 
may, in about the same length of time, be made to 
yield an abundant crop. Most of the land in the 
eastern states produced wheat till it became worn 
out by bad husbandry ; while in England, from 
land which has been under steady cultivation 
for more than a thousand years, 40 bushels of 
wheat are only considered a fair crop. 

It was stated last November, in the Poughkeep- 
sie Journal, that E. Holbrook, Esq., had raised 
780 bushels of pink eyed potatoes from an acre 
and that with little labor, mostly performed by the 
plough, and that he had raised from another acre, 
1,089 bushels of ruta baga turnips, weighing 42 
pounds to the bushel, equal to 33 tons, 3 qrs. and 
18 pounds; and that the measure was made. by 
disinterested persons, who were willing to testify 
to the production. And the same or similar im- 
provements, in almost every agricultural produc- 
tion, whether vegetable or animal, are the constant 
and natural results of good management. Nor is 
the advantage confined alone to increase of quan- 
tity ; the quality of the articles, and, consequently, 
the price in market, is frequently enhanced in 
nearly the same ratio. The produce of a well- 
conducted dairy is sought for with avidity at an 
advanced price, even when ordinary articles of the 
kind will scarcely sell at all. In the article of ci- 
der, when that which is common will not bring a 
dollar a barrel, that which is first rate will general- 
ly command cash at five dollars. 

And even here, with increase of quantity, qual- 
ity, and price, the farmer of talents and enterprize 
does not stop. He reflects that to all these advan- 
tages he can add variety to his stock of goods, by 
introducing such foreign articles as are adapted 
to the climate where he is situated. He reflects that 
the vast sums of money which leave the country 
annually for wine and silk — an expense probably 
in which he himself is not exempt from bearing a 
share — might not only be saved to the country, 
but that he could thereby convert a tax «into an 
income. 

We may view these things as problematical, and 





even visionary, but we can find them confirmed 
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by successful practice within a day’s ride in any 
direction. : 

Will any one here believe that the next genera, 
tion will be found plodding on in the same path 
which their grandfathers trod — scratching over 
an acre of sterile ground to get fifteen or twenty 
bushels of corn ; and throwing their manure into 
the river, or moving their barn in consequence of 
its accumulation. The very admission of its pos. 
sibility would be a libel on common sense. 

But this change cannot be effected at once, }; 
must take place by gradual advances, as the da 
follows the night —at first faintly and doubfally 
gleaming, while the stars shine with brillianey, 
but climbing on by imperceptible degrees, soon 
changes the gloom of night to the blaze of day, 

But the clouds of superstition’ and prejudice, 
which have rendered our night of ignorance stil] 
more gloomy, are fast breaking away, ard bright 
constellations are ushering in the perfect day of 
improvement. A Buel, a Colman, and many 
others,* may be considered, not only as stars adorn. 
ing our yet benighted hemisphere, but as harbin- 
gers of the glorious morning of science which is 
soon to follow. 

Science and art, which were designed by Nature 
as twin sisters, for the mutual benefit and support 
of each other, have been from time immemorial 
alienated and estranged by the artifices of design- 
ing men. But, thank Heaven! they are becoming 
happily reconciled. Science, tired of spinning 
hypothetical cobwebs in secret, has at length 
found out that she is indebted to her long despised 
sister, not only for the common comforts of life, 
but even for the instruments with which she makes 
her discoveries ; and .frt, finding herself no longer 
insulted, instead of groping in darkness, as hereto- 
fore, is now making rapid advances in the perfec. 
tion of her labors, as she pursues them by the 
light of science. Every branch of the useful arts 
is now assuming an improved character, as it 
begins to be conducted on scientific principles; 
but in no branch whatever is the knowledge of 
those principles of more importance than in agri- 
culture. ; 

The same overbearing spirit, which has hereto- 
fore monopolized all the honors, all the respecta- 
bility, and most of the wealth, has endeavored, 
and still endeavors, to claim all the learning. 
We have two or three professions, which, however 
necessary, (and I have no disposition to question 
either their usefulness or their respectability,) can- 
not produce a single article even for their own 
subsistence, but which are with great emphasis 
styled the learned professions; while the farmer 
who feeds them, and who furnishes the materials 
to clothe them, is in grateful return greeted by the 
sweet-sounding appellation of clodhopper. Tiere 
can be no shadow of objection to giving learning 
to the man who labors for our spiritual good —t 
the lawyer, who settles our temporal disputes— 
or to the physician who heals our maladies. But 
why, in the name of common sense, is it not 





*The list of those whose talents are devoted to the 
improvement of agriculture in the United States is 10 
numerous to be here inserted, if we possessed it; but 
there is one individual whose name it would be an un 
pardonable disregard of merit toomit. Doctor H. Pst 
RrinE, United States Consul at Campeche, has devoted 8° 
much talent, time, and money, to the subject, that it re 
flects disgrace on his country that he has not been duly 
encouraged. 
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equally necessary for the farmer? I would not 
dispute with either of these learned professions 
for the monopoly of the dead languages, but for 
the ever-living natural sciences — for mathemat- 
ies, mechanics, chemistry, botany, and zoology, 
and their subordinate branches. I contend that 
where the clergyman, or the lawyer, has one pro- 
fessional occasion for their use, the farmer has 
fifty. By botany and chemistry, he learns the 
physiology of his plants, the nourishment and 
treatment they require ; and, by analyzing his soil, 
he discovers what is necessary to maintain and in- 
crease its fertility. Zoology and natural history 
teach him the characters and constitution of his 
animals; and mechanics, the structure and use of 
his implements. In short, the whole business of 
his life is a series of .illustrations of the principles 
of science, and his whole establishment is a sci- 
entific laboratory. 
[To be continued. } 





Tuomas G. Fessenpen, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—We think the point has at length 
been attained of obtaining a substitute for the 
Lima bean, suited to a more Northern climate 
than that very tender variety. The prolific Lima 
is of recent introduction and not having been cul- 
tivated beyond the limits of two or three gardens, 
is absolutely unknown to the American public— 
It is white or rather cream colored, nearly the 
same size of the small Lima but exceeding it in 
thickness, and has a peculiarly rich appearance, 
which is verified by its quality. It fully equals, 
and it is even contended that’ it excels, both the 
other Lima varieties in richness, is at least two 
weeks earlier, and its produce is far greater,—we 
think that we may say four-fold. Like the Lima 
it is used as a shell bean and we think from its 
various advantages it promises to rival that variety 
even here and to supersede it in more Northern 
latitudes. We do not invite applications for it, 
having only a small supply of two bushels, but in 
the Autumn of the present year all applicants can 
receive such quantity as they desire. The Dwarf 
Bonavista Bean also deserves particular notice for 
its remarkable richness and delicacy, and may be 
considered as holding the same rank in this respect 
among the dwarf or bush varieties, that the Lima 
does among the climbers. It is exceedingly prolific, 
but we cannot say whether it will succeed as well 
in a more Northern latitude as it does here and at 
the south. Yours, very respectfully, 

WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS. 

Lin. Bot. Garden, Flushing, Feb. 13, 1835. 





MAKING PORK. 

We have long known that apples would fatten 
hogs, but until we received the following commu- 
nication, it had never entered our mind, that ap- 
ple pomace could be succesfully employed for this 
purpose. The statement of our correspondent 
would have been more satisfactory, if the weight 
and value of the hogs, in the spring, or previous 
to their having been put up to fatten, had been 
stated. There is little doubt, however, that the 
apple pomace contributed essentialy to augment 
the quantity of pork, and the more so in conse- 
quence of the cooking process, and so far as it 
did so, was manifestly a clear gain.— Cultivator. 

“While addressing you, permit me to give you 
an account of my experiment on hogs this season. 
On the 15th October last, I shut up to fatten elev- 
en hogs, about fifteen months old, and six shoats 
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—staree cemccae 





which were pigged the 15th May last, having given 
to the whole nothing during the summer but the 
wash from the dairy, with a small orchard of 
about an acre and a half of ground, where they 
ate the premature apples that fell. I proceeded 
to fatten them by steaming six bushels of small 
refuse potatoes with fourteen bushels of apple po- 
mace, and one hundred weight of buckwheat ca- 
nal {bran,] the whole incorporated together while 
hot from the steamer with a wooden pounder, ‘ad- 
ding to the mixture the dairy wash, and supplying 
them with a plenty of charcoal and pure water. 
They were divided into three lots, and closely 
confined. I continued to give them this mixture 
until nine days before they were killed, during 
which latter period they were fed with corn, 
They were slaughtered on the first of December. 
The expense of fattening, and the product, of 
pork, pigs, &c. are as follows: 


30 bushels of small potatoes, at 2s. 6d. $8 374 
8 ewt. buckwheat canal, 8 00 
214 bushels corn given the last nine days, 14 43 
Apples pomace, say 00 00 
Total expense of food, $30 804 

Cr. By 36 ewt. 50lbs. pork, at $5, $182 50 

50 roasting pigs sold during summer 50 00 

8 shoats sold alive, 12 00 

4 do. on hand, worth 6 00 

250 50 

Deduct expense, 30 80 

Balance, $219 70 

Respectfully, THOMAS MIDFORD. 


Ball Farm, Hyde Park, Jan. 1, 1835.” 





Grrse.—Most of the farmers in this section of 
the Island raise geese, or rather attempt to raise 
them. Owing to the want of attention, or a sys- 
tem, they, like all domestic fowl raised by farmers, 
are of no profit—consuming and damaging more 
than they are worth. The male is allowed to run 
with the female geese ; and, in consequence, they 
often begin to lay their eggs so early, that it is 
very difficult to keep them from being injured by 
the frost. Generally, not more than half the eggs 
hatch ; and the few and feeble goslings are left 
exposed to all weathers, and soon die. As far as 
my experience goes, I am of the opinion that the 
gander should be kept from the flock until the 
weather begins to moderate. The eggs should be 
carried into the house every day as soon as_ laid, 
and kept free from damp and cold until the geese 
are ready for setting. They should be fed in their 
pens, or not allowed to wander far in quest of 
food. In fine, it only requires a little care and 
judgment to raise a handsome flock of geese al- 
mostevery year. Any fowl or animal that is 
worth keeping on a farm, is worth attention.— Vew 
York Farmer. 





Potash For Manure.— Dear Sir: There is 
an inferior kind of potash, which comes at 20s. to 
22s. per hundred, which is used as manure at the 
rate of 1 Ib. per rod, either dissolved in water, 
and sprinkled on in a similar manner to that in 
which the streets are sprinkled in cities, or mixed 
with earth and spread on with the shovel. I un- 


derstand it is extensively used. Will you ask for 
information on this subject through the Farmer ? 


B. F. B. 





Ib.) 


—_—_.___ | 

Cooxine Potators.—Of all things which na- 
ture produces, through the patient industry of 
farmers, there is nothing which is so agreeable to 
the palate as the potato, nor any one vegetable so 
universally esteemed; yet this is so frequently 
rendered unpalatable by the manner of cooking 
it, that but comparatively few are acquainted with: 
the real flavor of this esculent root. Lovers of 
mealy potatoes will do well to attend to the fol- 
lowing method, communicated to us by a lady of 
this town, whereby potatoes of a year old may be 
rendered as delicious as new ones boiled in the 
common manner. Peel them, put them into cold 
water, and let them remain two or three hours ; 
then boil them in water which has been salted, 
observing that it boils when they are put in ; pour 
off the water when they are done, shake them 
well for a short time, put them on the fire again, 
and at the expiration of ten or fifteen minutes 
they will be ready for the table.—Lancaster Gaz. 


Ratstnec Ducks anp Turkeys. — In the Agri- 
culturist of the last, year, appeared two articles, 
one on the best mode of raising ducks, and the 
other on turkeys. T'wo seasons have since passed 
away, and the writer of this has been enabled to 
test the efficacy of those directions, and, in every 
instance that has come under his knowledge, they 
have been attended with perfect success. The 
directions for raising ducks were to feed them on 
animal food and keep them dry. Individuals, 
who have adopted this plan, have sent to our 
markets from 500 to 700 ducks of the finest kinds, 
and they have no diseases among them, and found 
no difficulty in raising ther 

Two or three individuals who have tried the 
experiment of driving their turkeys, when young, 
to a distance from the house, where the greatest 
number of insects were to be found, and feeding 
and housing them in the manner directed by the 
Agriculturist, have stated that they have raised 
from 100 to 300 turkeys, and they have pronoun- 
ced it to be a method which, of all others, they be-. 
lieved best calculated to be attended with success. 
— Southern Agr. 


Heat or tHe Eartu.—M. Cordier has, for 
many years, been engaged in making researches 
into the interior of the earth, and he finds that, 
departing from a peint 30 feet from the surface, 
(the extent to which solar heat is communicated, ) 
the temperature increases 1 deg. F. for every 50 
or 60 feet we go into the interior of the earth ; — 
hence, if the temperature continued to augment 
in this ratio, at the depth of a mile and three 
quarters, or two miles, the heat would be equal to 
boiling water, and at the centre of the earth it 
would be equal to 450,000 deg. F., or 4500 deg. 
of Wedgewood’s pyrmometer. Now 100 deg. of 
Wedgewood is sufficient to melt all lavas and 
most of the known rocks; and according to this 
theory, this temperature exists at a depth of less 
than a hundred miles, 


Economica use or Nutmees.—If a person 
begins to grate a nutmeg at the stalk end, it will 
prove hollow throughout ; whereas the same nut- 
meg grated from the other end would have 
proved sound and solid to the last. 


To Siain woop a FINE BLACK.—Drop a little 
oil of vitriol into a small quantity of water, rub the 
same on the wood, then hold it to the fire, until it 
becomes a fine black, and when polished it will 
be exceedingly beautiful. 
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SHEEP IN ILLINOIS. 

T. G. Fessrnpen, Esq. 
Dear Sir,—The following letter of Mr Flow 
er to the Editor of the Ulinois Advocate is of 
great practical value to the farmers of the West, 
and many of his suggestions are applicable to the 
management of sheep in other parts of the country. 

The name of Flower is familiar to some of 
your readers, as associated with Mr Birkbeck in 
the early settlement of Illinois, and his remarks 
are entitled to confidence. I should, however, be 
- inclined to qualify his opinion of the comparative 
advantage in the culture of wool over that of beef, 
pork, and grain. In Illinois it is no less the fact, 
than in every other agricultural district of the 
United States, that the interest of the farmer is 
more certainly promoted by an attention to a va- 
riety of products, which will in turn engage his 
time through the year, than, by an exclusive at- 
tention to any one object ;—to say nothing of the 
increased satisfaction that attends a reasonable di- 
versity of employment. I would scarcely allow 
an exception from this rule, in the case of the 
Southern planters, where the comfort of those 
who perform the labor is not a primary object ;— 
since the impoverished and deserted condition 
of many extensive districts is a satisfactory evi- 
dence that no soil can sustain a culture of the 
same unvarying crop without exhaustion. 

Mr Flower’s. settlement is in the southwest 
part of Illinois, and is perhaps less favorably situ- 
ated for a market, than the fine districts which lie 
upon the Mississippi and [linois rivers. At Van- 
dalia, Alton, and St Louis, the price of corn is 
from twenty to twentgfive cents a bushel, wheat 
forty to fifty cents, beef and pork three dollars a 
hundred. The farmers in that vicinity, are all 
remarkably thrifty, without raising one poynd 
ef wool beyond the consumption of their own 
faanilies. 

I suggest these facts, not to detract from the 
merit or the importance of Mr Flower’s judicious 
and praise-worthy enterprise as a wool-grower, 
but to guard against the erroneous impression 
which his statement is calculated to give, that this 
is the only object or the most important one which 
can engage a farmer’s attention in Dlinois. 

To show the advantage that Illinois possesses 
as a grazing country, it is sufficient to state that 
not less than three fourths of its surface consists 
ef upland prairie, which is generally dry and un- 
dulating. Cattle begin to feed upon them in 
March and April, and the herbage continues fresh 
through the severest drought until the hard au- 
tumnal frosts commence. ‘The prairie grass 
cut and cured on the last of September, and 
sometimes as late as the middle of October, will 
make good hay, although the earlier cut grass is 
decidedly preferable. With these advantages it 
avill readily be seen that beef can be better afford- 
ed there at three cents a pound, than in New 
England at three times three. The same advan- 
tage holds good with regard to the raising of sheep. 


a 


Tothe Farmers of the State of Illinois, on the import- 
ance and practicability of producing fine Wool from 
the wild herbage of the uncultivated prairie. 

The produce of Illinois chiefly consists of 
corn, pork, and beef. As these articles are raised 
hy every farmer in the State, they are reduced to 
the lowest possible price ; at a price too low to 
allow of any hired labor in their productions. 
(‘orn in many parts of the State is worth only ten 
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cents per bushel. Hogs and cattle are raised to 
consume this corn, which in its original state will 
not bear the cost of five miles land carriage. The 
pork and beef when made, is only worth two or 
three cents per pound, and it costs this per pound 
to convey them to New Orleans! Thus a farmer 
must give one half of his manufactured produce 
(for beef and pork are manufactured from corn) to 
carry the other half to market! It is time then 
to seek out some other article of produce of more 
value, into which to turn our grass and corn ;— 
that article is found in fine wool. Fine wool, 
washed on the sheep’s back rates at about fifty 
cents per pound in the western markets of Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati. The markets of France, 
England, and the eastern States, are open to us 
for wool, and three or four cents per pound will 
carry it to either of these places. ‘To those who 
may doubt if our, rich soil, coarse herbage and 
warm summers, will allow of the production of 
fine wool,I will give the result of my experi- 
ence, after close observation, upon a flock of four 
hundred sheep, bred and tended by me in this 
State, and upon this farm for seventeen years, I 
am now enabled to present to the citizens of Illi- 
nois, a nativebreed of fine wooled sheep, sound in 
constitution, compact in form, and clothed with 
wool as fine as any produced by Spain or Saxony. 
These valuable animals graze in the prairie in the 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn, and are fed with 
hay, and a small portion of corn in the winter. 
They endure the heats of summer far better than 
any of the coarse wooled breed. ‘The numerous 
advantages to persons wishing to breed fine wooled 
Sheep, from having a flock to resort to like this, 
within thé State, can be sufficiently appreciated 
only by those who have, like myself experienced 
the weary toil and heavy expense of importing a 
breed of animals so tender as sheep, from foreign 
countries, and naturalizing them to the food, soil, 
and climate of this State. 

I will now offer a few observations upon the 
management of a flock by a Farmer yet unpro- 
vided with some meadow and pasture. I cannot 
consent that our citizens should wait until they 
have provided themselves with some grass, before 
they begin to establish their flocks, when there is 
more prairie grass burned and more corn sold at 
ten cents per bushe] than would yield an annual 
revenne to the State of twenty millions of dol- 
lars, if turned into sheep and wool. Let a farmer 
procure from fifty to two hundred ewes of any 
breed in the best and cheepest way he can, then 
put them to a fine wooled Ram, which will almost 
double the quantity of wool the first cross. The 
Ram should be put to the ewes in the last week 
in October, and taken out before the first of Jan- 
uary. The flock should be taken into the prairie 
by the first dawn of day, and there watched by a 
lad until sunset. It will be well to burn a piece of 
prairie late, in order to procure green pasture, till 
frost sets in. Shelter is necessary for sheep. A 
shed twelve or fifteen feet wide and high enough 
to walk under, without stooping, is the best build- 
ing for the purpose. This should be closed at the 
back and ends, and left open to the South. The 
lot in front of the shed should be an acre or more, 
surrounded by a wolf or dog proof fence. A 
rack should run down the back of the shed, and 
atrough should be placed under the racks to 
receive the shelled corn. Observe when the 
sheep are feeding, if they can all get at the troughs 
and racks at once— if they cannot, the weak 
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sheep will be starved during the winter. he 
hay racks should, for convenience of fodderin 
be built a sclose as possible to the front of the shed, 
Aton of hay should be saved for every ten sheep, 
and a half pint of corn per day, should be allowed 
to each sheep — if the corn is cracked, so much 
the better. Sheaf oats cut rather green, will ap. 
swer the purpose of both hay and corn. When 
grass pastures are reserved for fall and winter 
food, but little hay or corn will be wanted. Untij 
then, the sheep must be fed with corn early in the 
autumn, so as not to let them sink in condition ag 
winter comes in. 

The young sheep — lambs of the previous 
spring, should be separated from the flock in the 
FALL, and kept by themselves all the winter, 
Care should be taken that the ram does not get to 
them till the following autumn, when they will 
compose part of the ewe flock ; want of attention 
in this particular, has ruined many flocks. Be 
careful not to let the flock graze in the spring of 
the year, in those parts of the prairie that have 
been overflowed, whence green grass shoots first— 
At will give them the rot. Take care not to drive 
the sheep fast, to and from pasture ; a flock driven 
fast (that is, faster than their natural slow pace,) 
will get poor even upon pasture — when a slowly 
driven flock will get fat. The flock should not be 
shorn before the last of May cr the first of June, 
and a week before shearing, the sheep should be 
washed. Persons desirous of improving their 
flocks, may obtain from the subscriber a single 
Ram for twentyfive dollars —if two or more are 
taken by the same purchaser, twenty dollars 
each ; anda few choice ewes for seven dollars 
each. GEORGE FLOWER, 

Near Albion, Edwards county, Illinois. 





RAISING IRISH POTATOES. 

Perhaps it is not generally known, that the 
Irish potato has within itself two distinct quali- 
ties of vegetation. Yet such, we are informed, 
by an experienced grower of them on the banks 
of the Ohio River, is the fact. 

It will be remembered by ‘every individual in 
the habit of raising the Irish potato, that there is 
great inequality in the time of their coming up. 
Such as come up first, will have attained the 
height of several inches, when others are just 
peeping out of the ground. That in digging 
early potatoes, some vines will have large pota- 
toes, and others small; yet all were planted on 
the same day. This difference in the coming up 
and growth of the potato, is produced by the 
distinct germinating quality to be found in each. 

To ascertain the truth of our theory, we will 
direct how the proof can be made. On looking 
at a potato, it will be found that at one end is a 
stem like that of an apple, which is where it 
was attached.to the fibrous root of the vine. The 
opposite end will be found to be studded with 
eyes. Cut your potatoes in the middle between 
these ends, and then cut each end into as many 
pieces as you have eyes, or to the usual size you 
are in the habit of cutting potatoes for planting; 
leaving at least one eye to each piece. Be careful 
that you keep the cuttings of each separate. Plant 
them in separate rows or drills. Jt will be found 
that the planting from the end where the eyes 
are, will come up and be fit for use at least ten 
days before planting from the stem, although all 
are put in the ground on the same day. 

This is an experiment easily tried. We have 
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not tested its truth ourself, but intend doing so the 
present season. We hope it will be tried by oth- 
ers, and the result communicated for general in- 
formation.— Louisiana Jour. 





MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


There is something in the wildness and sub- 
limity of mountain scenery, that tends to remind 
us rather of eternity than decay. The perishable 
works of man are nowhere to be seen. No city 
lies in gloomy ruins, to show thé outlines of its 
faded greatness; no remnant of a sanctuary here 
stands to show the worship that has passed away. 
We see no falling records of the glorious deeds 
of those whose names are learnt in history’s page. 
We stand upon the mountain, and we scarcely 
know that man exists upon the earth. This is 
not the land where arts have died, or science 
been forgot; those rocks never echoed the elo- 
quence of orators, or the song of the poet; these 
waters never bore the proud ships of the mer- 
chant; the soil never yielded to man the fruits of 
his industry. It is not here that the finger of 
time can be recognised. In vain would he set 
his mark on snows that never melt, or disturb the 
fast bound form of adamantine ice. In vain he 
stretches out his hand where the rushing torrent 
and the waving waterfall, blest with an eternity of 
youth, dash on their headlong course, regardless 
of the blighting power that withers strength, or 
lulls to rest the creations and the ereatures of 
mortality. Here may we pause, and say that time 
has lost his power. Here may we view the faint 
efforts of Time overthrown in an instant. Chan- 
ges there are; but the work of an hour has de- 
feated the slow progress of decay. ‘The lightning 
of the thunder storm, the blowing tempest, the 
engulfing flood, the overspreading avalanche, 
have effaced from the suriace of nature the im- 
press of Time, and left nought in the change to 
remind us of age. Surely there are scenes in 
life which seem created to awaken in mankind 
the recollection, that even time can lose its power. 
Who will not feel the nothingness of the pleasures, 
the cares, nay, even the sorrows of our petty span, 
when, for a moment he dwells with his heart and 
soul, upon the thoughts of an eternity! Yes, it 
will sober the gay, it will comfort the grieved. 





THE TETTER. 

I have been troubled .with this ¢omplaint on 
my hands for perhaps thirty years. I have used 
remedies prescribed by eminent physicians both in 
this country and in Europe, and have used per- 
haps twenty applications recommended in the 
newspapers, or otherwise, but al] without perma- 
nent effect. In one instance I went so far as to 
cauterize the skin, but soon after the new skin had 
hardened, the tetter reappeared. After a violent at- 
tack of the yellow fever in the West Indies, all the 
skin of my body peeled off—I was then in hopes 
this would be an effectual cure, but no such thing, 
like Monsieur Tonson, the tetter came again. 

Thad given upall hopes of ever effecting a 
cure, when I noticed, some six or eight months 
ago, in your, or some other paper, that Indian dye, 
or blood root steeped in strong vinegar, would ef- 
fect a cure. The remedy being so simple, I re- 
solved upon trying it, and found it effectual ; but 
the blood root leaving an unpleasant stain upon 
the hand, I too soon relaxcd in the application 
and the tetter began to reappear ; this brought me 
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to the notion to apply vinegar simply, and have 
found it to answer equally well; 1 have had no 
tetter on my hands for months past—when the 
least speck appears, I touch it with vinegar, and 
it is gone. 

From this experience, I recommend therefore, 
as a cure for the tetter, “strong vinegar and per- 
severance in application.” With a view that fel- 
low sufferers by this annoying complaint may be 
benefitted, I hope you will publish the above in 
your paper.—Poulson’s Dai. Adv. 





The following Recipe for the cure of that for- 
midable disease of the horse, called the Poll Evil, 
is from the N. Y. Cultivator. 


Tue Port Evin.—As soon as the tumor ap- 
pears, make a strong decovtion of the root of the 
meadow plant or vine, known by the name of 
poison ivy, and sometimes by that of mercury; 
bathe the tumor with this decoction every day, as 
hot as the horse will bear it ; and heat it in with a 
hot iron. In a short time it will begin to dimin- 
ish, and in six weeks it will wholly subside. A 
very valuable horse of mine was attacked with 
this disease last summer, and two months after 
we first discovered it, were consumed in experi- 
ments of various kinds, when I became discour- 
aged, and gave up the horse as lost. The tumor 
became appalling, so much so, that the best of our 
farriers declined to undertake a cure, and advised 
me to sell my horse for the best price that I could 
get; when shortly afterwards, I accidentally heard 
of the above remedy, I tried it, and with complete 
success. No trace of the disease remains, al- 
though when I commenced the application, the 
horse was so bad that he could not drop 
his head low enough to drink, unless he was 
driven into deep water. I have no doubt the 
remedy isa specific, if applied in time. How 
long, before the tumor breaks, the application, to 
be successful, must be made, I am not able to say 
—but the tumor on my horse must have been 
three months advancing, before we commenced 
our application. 

As I am ignorant of veterinary nosology, I 
hope you will give the technical name of the dis- 
ease, and for the same reason J hope you will 
give the botanical name of the plant which effect- 
ed the cure. * 

, [have the honor, to be your ob’t servant, 
IRA CLIZBE. 





Sincutar anp most Important INVENTION.— 
Mr Parker, of Syracuse, N. Y: has discovered 
a composition which will harden like stone, and 
yet may be worked in a soft state as easy as mor- 
ter! Exposure to the weather causes it to pet- 
rify and become actual stone, requiring a heavy 
blow with a hammer to break it. Mr P. has re- 
cently completed a section of Canal as a speci- 
men of that intended to bring water near N. York, 
from Croton River. It may be cast in moulds in 
the form of pillars, fire-places, vestibules, &c. and 
is not dearer than brick. Its value is incalculable 
for buildings, cisterns, &c. situate in wet or damp 
places. It is undoubtedly one of the most impor- 
tant inventions of the day. The American Insti- 
tute have awarded Mr Parker a gold medal.— 
Troy Chronicle. 





* The technical name of the disease is Poll-Evil— 
the botanical name of the plant Rus tozicodendron, var. 





radicans. 
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Larce Sreers.—Mr Henry W. Cushman, of 
Bernardston, in the Franklin Mercury, says: 

I have this day weighed on my Patent Scale, a 
pair of beautiful twin steer calves owned by Mr 
Jason Brown of this town. _Their weight was 
901 pounds including their yoke, which probably 
weighs about 20 pounds. They are ten months 
old —of a bright red color, with scarcely a 
white hair on them — and so near resemble each 
other, botli in size, shape and color, that the owner 
finds it difficult to distinguish them. 

There is nothing very peculiar in all this;—but 
who has got another pair of évin steers —so large 
at the same age —so handsome and so perfectly 
matched ? 





CAUSES OF DEGENERATION IN CaTTLE. —1] 
have often heard farmers say that their Stock ap- 
peared to decline in spite of all the feed they 
could give. This does not depend on food for a 
remedy ; it is something founded in nature. Any 
species of animal nature will decline ina few gen- 
erations when propagated by the same family 
blood. If they would know the remedy, they 
must change their breeders, in part only ; no bull 
nor boar should be allowed to range in the same 
neighborhood more than three years, a bull more 
especially. This is verified by the numerous and 
healthy calves in a new country. It is, however, 
owing in part, to good range as well as a cross of 
blood.— Southern Planter. 





Dune rrom Hens ror Onrons.—I was told, 
Mr Editor, by a farmer, that the onion crop is the 
most profitable that can be raised; that manure 
from the hen-house appears to be the specific one 
for them. It must, however, be used very spar- 
ingly to prevent it from burning up the young 
onions. 

Can any of the readers of the New York Far- 
mer, inform me, if this dung is used extensively 
in those towns of Connecticut where this crop is 
largely cultivated? I ama novice in farming 
and gardening, and hear many things from those 
in these pursuits, which I, in my limited reading, 
cannot find corroborated by additional testimony. 
—New York Farmer. 





I observe in the Ist number of your interesting 


| journal, an article, upon the application ef Cotton 


sprinkled with neats-foot oil to frozen feet. From 
the result of an extensive experience in the use of 
a remedy somewhat similar in its character I 
have no doubt that, that remedy was as success- 
ful as is therein described. 

In my hands, bats of Cotton, moistened with a 
mixture of Linseed-oil, and Oil of Turpentine 
have never failed to yield the most prompt relief 
in all cases of Chilblains, tormenting itchings, and 
irritation arising from the effects of frost to the 
limbs. Some discrimination is however necessary 
in timing their application. They should never 
be used until the frost has been extracted by hold- 
ing the suffering part in water at 32 deg. of Fah- 
renheit.—Ohto Farmer. 





About three teacups full of Sweet Oil drank 
with warm water, is said to have produced in 
Cuba, immediate relief in worst cases of Spasmo- 
dic Cholera. It is worth a trial, for on this sub- 
ject, we have a right, like drowning men to catch 
straws.—Knozville Register. 
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COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. 


Grorce C. Barrett and Russet, OpiornE & Co. 
have in press a new edition of the Complete Farmer and Rural 
Economist, by Tuomas G. Fessenpen, Editor of the 
New England Farmer, revised and improved with considerable 
additions, The first edition was published last season, and 
was sold within a few months of the publication. This rapid 
sale, and the sentiments universally expressed by those who 
have read the work, show that the public place a high value 
upon it. The new edition will be ready for delivery about the 
first of April. 

February 18, 1835. 





[For the New England Farmer.] 
COLD WEATHER. 

Mr Ferssexpen :—The fact stated by Mr Breck, in 
your paper of January 14, respecting the difference of 
cold on the high and low land in still cold weather, are 
undoubtedly true, although I am not aware that it has 
been generally known. I have conversed respecting it 
for many years, but have found almost all persons in- 
credulous. 

My house is elevated from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand feet above tide water. And I learned from 
my feelings, many years since, that in still cold weather, 
the cold in the night and early in the morning was 
much more intense in the valleys than on the high 
lands. I have many times left my house at sunrise, 
when the cold was not uncomfortable, and in an hour 
descended a thousand feet, where I found the cold very 
intense. I have as often, in very cold still evenings 
when the weather was constantly growing colder, as- 

ended from the same valley, when I was almost frozen, 
and constantly as I ascended grew warmer until I 
came to my house. 

Every person acquainted with the business of making 
maple sugar, knows that frost is necessary to the man- 
ufacture of it. The sap will not run from the tree 
more than twentyfour hours after it is thawed, until it 
is again frozen. In the sugar season, which is in this 
country from the middle of March to the middle of 
April, the trees are generally frozen in the night and 
thawed in the day, when the sap runs. In one fourth 
part of the year, there are many days in succession 
in which no sugar is made very near me from the 
want of frosts. Whereas, at the same time, people living 
not more than six hundred rods distant, but on ground 
a few hundred feet lower, make it constantly with 
great success. This happens only in still, calm weather. 
This circumstance ‘cannot lie, however variant and 
improper the construction of thermometers may be. 

I now come to the observations made. on difierent 
thermometers, and I can only compare those in this 
vicinity, except so far as they have been communicated 
from different places this winter. 

I will first remark that my thermometer generally 
indicates a less degree of heat, or greater degree of 
cold than the thermometers in the valleys in this vicin- 
ity. The average difference for this year is six o1 
seven degrees. 

{ see it stated in your paper of Jan. 14, that the 
thermometer at Montpelier, in Vermont, stood on Dec. 
26th,in the morning, at 28 degrees below zero. Of 
this I had heard before. Mine, which is also Fahren- 
heit, stood at 11 degrees below; a difference of 17 
degrees. 1 am eleven miles from Montpelier, and 
elevated probably twelve or fifteen hundred feet above 


At9, P. M. of January 3d, my thermometer was at 
20 degrees, and at sunrise of the 4th, it was 23 degrees 
below zero. At Montpelier that morning, the mer- 
cury was frozen, as it was also in another valley 
four miles from me. In another valley, in a different 
direction, five miles from me, the thermometer was 40 
degrees below zero. This last thermometer, by a com- 
parison ranges exactly with mine. The two last men- 
tioned valleys are, probably, a thousand feet below me. 
On the morning of January 11th, my thermometer was 
14 degrees above zero. In the valley five miles from 
me, it was 11 degrees below at the same time, and the 
same at Montpelier, a difference of 25 degrees. On 
the morning of January 12, mine Was 16 degrees above 
zero. In the valley five miles from me it was 10 be- 
low ; a difference of 26 degrees. 

Mr Breck put*his thermometer, on the morning of 
Jan 10, at 14 degrees below zero, mine was 7 above, 
although two degrees further north. 

After the cold morning of the 4th, my thermometer 
the five succeeding mornings stood as follows : 


Jan 5, zero. For a fortnight, commencing before the 
cold weather, and ending after it, the 
air was unusually still. 

6, 14 below. 

7,19 do. 

8,12 do. 

9, 1 do. The thermometer on thisday, Jan. 9th, 
was 10 degrees above zero at 1 P. M. 


My thermometer is at the north end of my house, 
facing directly to the north, and three feet from the 
ground. 

During the last six years the thermometer has been 
lower two or three times in each winter in still cold 
weather in the valleys than mine was at the same time. 
But the difference that has come to my knowledge, has 
never before this winter been more than thirteen de- 
grees. 

There has been but one colder morning here than 
that of the 4th of Jan. for the last six years, and that 
was the 19th of Jan. 1833. The cold was then 26° be- 
low zero. 

As to the cause of the unusual depression of the 
mercury in the valleys, which Mr Breck seeks to learn, 
I do not profess to have much knowledge. However, I 
am willing to show you my opinion. 

It is known that the air is generally heavier, and 
more dense in the valleys than on the adjacent high 
lands, and it is therefore capable of containing more 
cold and frost. 

As to the other branch of Mr Breck’s inquiry, 
‘¢ Whether if there had been any wind the cold Sunday 
morning there would have been any difference between 
the temperature of the hills and valleys?” This question 
{ answer in the affirmative, without any hesitation. But 
the difference would have been the other way, if there 
had been much wind. It. is a question that cannot be 
settled by theory, but it may by facts. And the facts 
which I shall adduce will show that the cold, in a cold 
windy time, is greater on the high lands that in the val- 
leys by several degrees. 

From observations I have made for several years past, 
I have found that my thermometer has stood in the 
morning in very cold windy weather, eight or ten de- 
grees lower than those in the valley before alluded to. 
Indeed, whenever the thermometer is below the freezing 
point, and the wind strong, the cold is greater here than 
itis in the valleys. But the extent of the difference 


depends on the intensity of the cold, and the strength 
of the wind. Anda greater difference in such cases 





that place. 


than ten degrees has not come within my knowledge, 





SS 
and then the thermometer on the high lands was 20 and 
22° below zero, and that in the vaHeys 10 and 12° below, 

I think the cause of this difference is not so easily 
accounted for as in the other case. If it should be said, 
as I have often heard said, that the high wind blows the 
dense cold air to the high lands, how would the less 
dense and warmer air descend into the valleys to take 
its place ? This would be against the laws of gravitation, 

[To be continued. ] 





IrtsH Oats..—A correspondent in Burlington, N. J, 
asks, “ Have Irish Oats been successfully introduced into 
this country?” We are not acquainted with any such 
oats, and should be obliged if any of our friends would 
give the information requested. 





The Addressof Mr Blydenburgh, with which our paper 
of this day commences, will be found interesting, and 
will well reward a diligent perusal. 





Sprienpip Bovquer.—The Messrs Winship exhibited 
at the Horticultural Rooms this morning, one of the 
most elegant bouquets that has rejoiced our sight fora 
long season. It was composed of twentyeight varieties 
of beautiful flowers, now in bloom at their conservatory, 
We may specify as among the choicest, Aloe variegata, 
Aloe radula, Clerodendrum fragrans, Metrosideros lan- 
ceolata, Calla ethiopica, Bletia hyacinthina, Iris chinen- 
sis, Justicia cerulea, Pelargonium comptum, and Rivina 
humilis. It was delightful to look on such an evidence 
of the riches of our Green Houses, and an increasing 
fondness for the cultivation of plants,—the most inno- 
cent recreation ever indulged in by man or woman.— 
Transcript, 14th inst. 





Four men were burnt to death in a camp in Planta- 
tion No. 4, Maine, on the 5th inst. One of the men 
escaped from the flames and ran two miles, his clothes 
being burnt from his body. He was badly frozen before 
he found shelter, and died in a few hours. 





Mr Barnum, of Michigan, lost a son a short time 
since by hydrophobia. The boy was bitten by a dog 
more than two years ago, but had experienced no symp- 
toms of the disease until a day or two before he died. 
He continued some hours after the paroxysms com- 
menced, in the most horrible state, and at last expired. 





To Sugscrisers.—In order to keep our files com- 
plete, we shall in future continue subscriptions for 
even years or for six months, so that persons not giving 
notice of their intention of discontinuing the Farmer 
previous, to the commencement of another year, will be 
considered for at least the next six months. This ar- 
rangement is the more necessary as we have frequently 
had subscribers take three or four numbers on a new 
year, and then inform us they wish to stop. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 

Range of Thermometer at the Maverick House, East 
Boston, in a shaded Northwesterly exposure, free 
from the wall. 




















FEBRUARY, 1835. 7, A. M.|1, P. M.|9, P. M.|Mean 
Monvay,9, - - - 8 24 17 | 16 
Turspay,10,_— - - 8 37 17 | 21 
Wepxespay, ll, -~ - 9 32 26 | 22 
Tuurspay,12, -— - 18 26 23 | 22 
Fripay,13,_ - - - 23 39 36 | 33 
Saturpay,14, -~ - 36 29 20 | 28 
Sunspay,15, - - - 10 18 17 | 
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LUCERNE, or FRENCH CLOVER. 


Few articles of foreign introduction have ever succeeded so 
well as this valuable Clover ; many of the first Agricuiturists 
jn our country have, and still continue to cultivate it with in- 
creasing success. J. Buel, Esq. of Albany, has given it a fair 
trial and is fully satisfied of its utility and economy to the farm- 
er; also, V. Livingston, 4 oes Greensburgh, N. Y. ‘The fol- 
lowing is from James Byrd, Esq. Flushing, Long Island, to G. 
C. Thorburn, Esq. 

“ PLusHinG, 2d mo, 1834. Respected friends :—I now hand 
you a particular statement how I managed my Lucerne. 

« 1831. 1 this spring sowed 20 Ibs, of seed on my wheat 
about the time clover is usually sown, and harrowed it both 
ways with a sharp heavy iron tooth harrow. It came Up well, 
and produced three good crops of hay the following year. 

«1832. Harrowed the lot three times over, and, in order to 
see whether it proved injurious, I had part of it done six times 
over. I did not find that it injured the plants, but had this good 
effect, that it killed nearly all the weeds and natural grass, and 
was very beneficial to the Lucerne, 

“1833. Had it well harrowed again this spring, and had 
three good crops of hay. 1 weighed part of the first crop after 
it was well cured, and found it produced nearly two and a half 


= acre. ; 
“The harrow ought to be made in two parts, and hung togeth- 
er with hooks ind eyes, it being much easier to clear them from 


grass than when made in the usual way, and, in my opinion, are” 


much better for all purposes ; it onght to be so constructed as 
for the teeth not to follow each other. Be careful to pick up the 
stones afier every harrowing, and it would be well to harrow it 
after every mowing. Light, dry land is best for the grass. 
Unless the land is very level, I think it would be best to place 
it in ridges twenty feet wide. If sown in ridges, it must be al- 
ways harrowed the long way. The clover ought to be raised 
eight or ten inches above the harrow, in order that it may run 
level; otherwise it will injure the plants, I had mine made 
with notches, to regulate the height. I am convinced that the 
best way to prepare land for Lucerne is to plough in plenty of 
manure in the spring, and plant it with corn, having it well 
ploughed and hoed, so as to be kept perfectly clean. In the 
fall, afier taking off the corn, sow w: eat, manured with ashes.”’ 

The seed now offered is what is called Lucerne du Provence, 
which simply means that it is the Provence seed, from Prov- 
ence, the finest Lucerne country in France. 


In order to give this valuable Clover the widest circulation, 
we have reduced the price to 25 cents per Ib. — was formerly 
374 cents. 

On hand, as usual, an extensive collection of garden, field, 
and flower Seeds. GEO. C. BARRETT, 

Feb, 18. New England Farmer Office. 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 

GEORGE C. BARRETT, Boston, has now in press, and 
will ‘publish in a few weeks, the second edition, greatly enlarged 
and improved, of the NEW AMERICAN ORCH ARDIST, 
or ab account of the most valuable fruits of all climates, 
adapted to cultivat on in the United States, with their history, 
uses, modes of culture, management, &c. Also, useful vege- 
tables, ornamental forest trees, shrubs and flowers, silk, bees, 
&e. By Wittiam Kenrick. : 

The work contains a description of all the finest varieties of 
fruits known, with their history, important uses, modes of cul- 
ture, &c. No pains, uo labor, or expense has been spared io 
render the work as perfect as possible. Included in the list of 
fruits, is a class for the South, comprising the Olive, the Ban- 
ana, the Orange and nearly all the tropical fruits, which either 
may be, or are now successfully cultivated in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and the Floridas, to the lat. of 24°, and the borders of 
the tropics. Theory of the growth of trees, modes of propa- 
gation, grafting, inoculating, pruning, &c. Various efiectual 
modes of rendering trees productive by girdling, debarking, 
bending, pruning, dwarfing, quenouilles, §c. Remedies for 
the maladies to which they are subject from insects and other 
causes. Also, descriptions of the most Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Flowers, and a select, or recommended list of 
Fruit. , 

The improvements in this edition and the additions will be 
found to extend to almost every page. All the latest and most 
eminent writers of Europe which have come to hand, and the 
first rate sources having been carefully consulted, and the ex- 
perience of the most intelligent of our own country. The 
descriptive list of new Flemish Pears, although so perfect in 
the former edition, is greatly improved in this, with the many 
additions, especially of those new kinds so lately proved in the 

rden of the London Horticultural Society and described by 

tThomson. Also, a chapter on “ Climate; ” another chap- 
ter on the “ Useful Qualities of Fruits ;” another chapter on 
“Modern, or Landscape Gardens,” and the whole class of 
Useful Vegetables is now added, and all that relates to them. 
In this are included many new and important kinds not yet to 
be found in the works usually devoted to these subjects. 

The work will contain some few engravings and about 400 
p*ges,12mo. It will be executed in good style, and hand- 
somely bound, at the low price of one dollar. 

Feb. 18. 





BREMEN GEESE. 


For sale, a few pairs of fine Bremen Geese, by 
GEO. C. BARRETT. 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


——$—$<—$—<$<$<—<—$—<—— ee 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 


Trees of the above new variety of the Mulberry for sale by 
the subscriber at $40 per hundred, $5 per dozen, and 50 cts. 
each, being about six feet high. Orders solicited. 

Feb. 18. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 


For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer, comprising twelve volumes, neatly a:d well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb, 18. 


ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 

Reysotps & Batenam, having established themselves in 
the Seed and Nursery business, now offer to the public a very 
large a.d superior assortment of Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds, Garden ‘Tools, Horticultural Implements, Books, etc. 

‘lheir stock of Seeds is entirely new, having been purchased 
this fall, direetly of the growers and importers, and comprises 
many rare and valuable varieties, never befure introduced into 
this section of country. 

Merchants and others supplied with assortments of Seeds for 
retailing, either by the box or by weight, at a liberal discount. 

Cash paid for all kinds of Grass Seeds, Peas, Beans, Hemp, 
Flax, ete. 

Catalogues furnished gratis, on application. 

(cA Green House, Horticultural Garden and Nursery are 
connected with the establishment, and all orders for Seeds, 
Pants, Trees, Shrubs, Grape Vines, Bulbous Roots, etc. will 
meet with prompt attention 

Rochester, Dec. 23, 1834. 


WANTED 


To hire from three to five years within three or four miles 
of Boston market a Farm from ten to thirty acres of land with 
a good dwelling house and other out buildings. For informa- 
tion apply to No. 56 Faneuil Hall Market. 

Jan. 28. . 


GREEN HOUSE GLASS. 
Of superior thickness with every quality of Window Glass 
for sale by LORING § KUPFER, No. 10 Merchants’ Row. . 
Jan. 23. 2mis. 


NEW ENGLAND SEED STORE, 


At the Agricultural and Horticultural Warehouse, connect- 
ed with the New England Farmer the subscriber continues the 
Seed Establishment, and now offers to dealer:, Gardeners, 
and the public generally an unrivalled collection of 

GARDEN, GRASS, anp FLOWER SEEDS, 
comprising unusual fine varieties and of undoubted quality and 
vitality — being raised under the particular direction and ex- 
pressly for this establishment. 

Garden Seeds in boxes assorted for dealers from 10 to 100 
dollars each. — Also in pounds, halves and quarters at very 
moderate prices. 

Boxes of Seed containing a good assortment for private 
gardens at $3 each. 

300 to 400 choice varieties of FLOWER SEEDS in 6 cent 
papers — twenty papers for $1,00. 

, Grass Seeds at the lowest market prices at Wholesale and 
tetail. 

Fruit and Ornamental TREES, Grape Vines, Plants and 
Roots supplied at one day’s notice. 

Just published, a Catalogue of 80 pages which will be sent 
gratis to customers. GEO. C. BARRETT. 

Jan. 21. 




















MULBERRY AND SILK. 

COBB’S Treatise on the Cultivation of the Mulberry, and 
upon Silk, being an improved edition. For sale at the office 
of the N. E. Farmer. Price 50 cents. 

Jan. 21. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


HERDS GRASS, OR TIMOTHY SEED. 

200 BusHELs Herds Grass Seeds, growth of 1834, of very 
good quality and unusually bright and clean, just received and 
for sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 North Market 
street. GEO. C. BARKETT. 

jan. 7. 

FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEEDS. 

Just received at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 
North Market street, 

A quantity of fresh and genuine White Mulberry-seed, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry Orchards in Connecticut, warrant- 
ed new and good, directions accompanying each package. 


Dec. 31, 1854. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


GARDENING. 

Francis OBERSHELF, German by birth, 32 years of age, 
having a small family—three years in this country—he has 
acquired a competent knowledge of English, and wishes a sit- 
uation in Boston or its vicinity. Having, both in Germany and 
the United States, given his attention exclusively to gardening, 
he has no doubt of giving satisfaction to his employers. Direct 
to F.O. GARDENER, Providence, R. I. Feb. 18. 














FARMER .WANTED. 

A person to take the care and management of a small farm 
in the vicinity of Boston. To one who understands farming 
and can bring good recommendations, liberal encouragement 
will be given. Feb. 18 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


























FROM To 
APPLES, russets, . barrel | 250} 300 
Beans, white, . bushel | 175] 225 
BEEF, mess, (new) yg barrel | 10 25 | 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, oe fall ws 800) 875 
prime, . ° . . “« | 675) 700 
BrEswax, (American) ‘ . | pound | *3 
RurTrer inspected, No.1, . ° eT ee ee 
CHEESE, new milk, . ‘ ‘ , o | 8 9 
skimmed milk, . ‘ “« 7 “4 6 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, « | @| 4 
southern, geese, " 35| 38 
Friax, American, . ‘ . * " | 10 
FLAXSEED, none, ‘ : | bushel | 325) 137 
Four, Genesee, . cash . j| barrel | 556!) 562 
Baltimore, Howard street, By 5 37| 5 50 
Baltimore, wharf, . . t= 550| 562 
Alexandria, . . ‘ as 525| 537 
Grain, Com, northern yellow . bushel 68 70 
southern yellow. 5 65 68 
white, : »* ‘ me 67 68 
Rye, northern, . 2 rd 83} 85 
Barley, ; ‘ . ° ” 63) 65 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) - 46| 47 
Hay,best English, - 2. ton | 1700 | 20 00 
eastern screwed, . «tt " 13 00 | 15 00 
hard pressed, . 2. wt " 14 00 | 16 00 
Honey, "ee ee gallon 37 42 
Hops, Ist quality (new). ‘ - | pound 11 12 
2d quality . ; . " 10 1} 
LakD, Boston, Ist sort, . é é os 9 
southern, Ist sort, . . ms | ae 
LEATHER, s!aughter, sole, . ° “ ; 19) @ 
do. upper, . “ | 10} 12 
dry hide, sole, . -* * ) Bt 
do. upper,. “« |] tt) 2 
Philadelphia, sole. . : *s 27; 30 
Baltimore, sole, . —. " 25) 27 
Ling, best sort, ‘ ° ° ; cask 15 | 100 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 17 00 | 18 00 
Navy, mess, . ot “« 11600) 
bone, middlings, . ‘ - | 858 
Seens, Herd’s Grass, (new) . | bushel | 225| 250 
Red Top, northern, . : ae 
Red Clover, northern, pound | 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . “ | 25 3l 
TALLow, tried, . ‘ : ; ewt. | 750} 800 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound; 60 65 
American, full blood, washed, « | & 53 
do.  3-4ths do. . | .& 50 
de, 1-2 do. a 38 42 
do. 1-4 and common i 6k 36 
Native washed, a - « i 40 
= {Pulled superfine, . “ | 5) 55 
st | IstLambs, . : . | = 45 
S2i2d do. ..°% « | 3) 3 
¢Z]/3d do, . . “« | 93) 2% 
4 IstSpinning, . « | 35] 40 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. : 
less per Ib. 














PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 














Hams, northern, . i }pound! I1|{ 12 
southern, ; , . = | 8 y 
Pork, whole hogs, .* eo 7 
PouLTRY, . | “ | 10 2 
Burrer, (tub) ‘ . “« | 4] 17 
lump ; ° | <«;} Bi @ 

Ecas, dozen} 18) 20 
PoTATORS, | bushel} 37| 50 
CipEr, (new) . | barrel | 2.75] 3.00 
treet 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Fes. 16, 1835. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 

At market 470 Beef Cattle, 10 Cows and Calves, and 
590 Sheep. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—We continue the prices quoted 
last week, viz. two or three yoke extraordinary fine at 
something more than our highest quotations; prime at 
33 a 34s 6d; good at 30 a 32s Gd; thin at 25 a 28s Gd. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 25 and 27. 

Sheep—We noticed the sale of one lot at 19s 6d each ; 





also lots at 27, 30, 33 and 36s. 
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FEMALE FAITH. 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 


She loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow ; 

That bliss has sunk in sorrow’s night, 
And yet — she loves you now. 


She loved you when your joyous tone 
Taught every heart to thrill ; 

The sweetness of that tongue is gone, 
And yet —she loves you still. 


She loved you when you proudly stept, 
The gayest of the gay ; 

That pride the blight of time has swept, 
Unlike her love, away. 


She loved you when your home and heart 
Of fortune’s smile could boast ; 

She saw that smile decay — depart -- 
And then she loved you most. 


Oh, such the generous faith that grows 
In woman’s gentle breast ; 

"Tis like that star that stays and glows 
Alone in night’s dark vest ; 


That stays because each other ray 
Has left the lonely shore, 

And that the wanderer on his way 
Then wants her light the more. 





CHINESE CUSTOMS. 

China Sea, July 7, 1834. 

[am now on my way from Canton to Singa 
pore; for which movement you will probably 
have learned the reasons before this reaches you. 
The passage at this season of the year is long: 
we have been out more than four weeks and shall 
not probably reach Singapore in less than two 
more. I spend my time chiefly in the study of 
Chinese, but not to the best advantage, as I have 
no teacher. . . . I send you a few lines from 
my common-place book. I inserted there from 
time to time a notice of such peculiarities of the 
Chinese as happened to attract my attention. 
They will amuse your readers, while they ac- 
quaint them with this strange people’s character. 


1. The Chinese suppose the abdomen to be 
the seat of the mind —the place of thought; we, 
the head. 

2. They make the left hand‘the place of hon- 
or; we, the right. 

3. They play shuttlecock with the foot; we, 
with the hand. 

4, *They unnaturally compress the feet of fe- 
mates for the sake of beauty; we, the waist. 

5. They change the outer garments most fre- 
quently ; we, those next the body. 

6. Their color for mourning is white; ours, 
black. 

7. They give ladies the lowest place; we, the 
highest. a 

8. Among them a widow must obey the old- 
est son; among us, the son must obey the widow. 

9. We provide for the living poor; they, for 
the dead — provide them coffins and a grave. 

10. They regard the emperor’s happiness and 
that of other rulers asthe great object to be 
sought ; we, the people’s. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


rr 





11. Their nurses carry children upon the 
back ; ours, in the arms. 

12. When they meet and salute a friend, they 
join and shake their own hands; we, each oth- 
er’s. 

13. They consider it polite to be covered — to 
wear a cap at a table and in company ; we, to be 
uncovered. 

14. They drink (wine) at the beginning of a 
feast; we, at the end. 

15. They drink wine hot; we, cold (if at all.) 

16. They take the principal dish (rice) last ; 
we, first. 

17. Among them, the traveller furnishes a bed ; 
among us, the inn-keeper. 

18. Among them, the buyer furnishes scales ; 
among us, the seller. (Every one carries his own 
scales to market for fear of being cheated.) 

19. They sell wood by weight; we, by meas- 
ure. (So with many other articles.) 

20. They read and write perpendicularly ; we, 
horizontally ;——they from right to left; we from 
left to right. 

21. They place the text at the bottom of the 
page, and the notes or comments at the top; we, 
vice versa. 

22. They wear the beards lon& and shave the 
head ; we, vice versa. (They, however, leave a 
circular Space about three inches in diameter on 
the crown unshaven, and wear the hair braided 
and dangling on the back.) 

23. Among them, thousands die of eating and 
drinking too little, because they cannot get food ; 
among us, of eating and drinking too much. 

24. They say that men are by nature good ; 
we, that they are evil. 

25. Among them there is want of work to be 
done; among us, of men to do it. 

26. They despise priests and lawyers, (for 
theirs are despicable ;) we honor them. 

27. They worship the serpent; we kill it. 

This list might be greatly extended; but the 
above will serve as a specimen, and tend to show 
in some degree, how vastly the Chinese differ 
from the people of the west.—Vt. Ghron. 





THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 
Beautiful is that season of life when we can 
say in the language of scripture, “Thou hast the 
dew of thy youth.” But of these flowers, death 
gathers many. He places them upon his bosom, 
and his form is changed to something less terrific 
than before. We learn to gaze and shudder not; 
for he carries in his arms the swect blossoms of 
our earthly hopes. We shall see them all again, 
blooming in a happier land. Yes, death brings 
us again to our friends. They are waiting for us, 
and we shall not be long. They have gone before 
us, and are like the angels in heaven. They stand 
upon the borders of the grave, to weleome us 
with the countenance of affection, which they 
wore on earth, yet more lovely, more radiant, 
more spiritual. Death has taken thee, too, sweet 
sister, and “thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 
He hath placed thee upon his bosom, and _ his 
stern countenance wears a smile. ‘The “far 
country” seems nearer, and the way Jess dark, for 
thou hast gone before, passing so quickly to thy 
rest, that day itself dies not more calmly. And 
thou art there waiting to bid us welcome, when 
we shall have done here the work given us to de, 
and shall go hence to be seen no more on earth.— 





Professor Longfellow. 

















FEBRUARY 18, 1835, 
—————— 

A Sunpay in Geneva.—Today being Sunday, 
the shops are all closed as hermetically as in Lon. 
don. Fruit, vegetables and flowers beautiful and 
abundant, are the only things exposed for gale, 
The churches (we looked into three or four) were 
crowded ; all the females, of whatever rank, with 
the exception of four or five, wore the white vei] 
of soft muslin, plain or embroidered, thrown over 
the hair; the effect of this simple head-dregs jg 
singularly graceful and becoming. We remarked 
many fine eyes, and soft complexions of a pale 
but rich brown, (a kind of coloring that is very 
beautiful when the roundness of the contours 
indicate health,) but no head that could be called 
really handsome, — agreeable countenances, and 
graceful deportments, but nothing that wrote itself 
on the memory.—.1 Lady’s Reminiscences. 
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ti Se FRUIT TREES, 
eas ORNAMENTAL TREES, PLANTS, &¢, 


Nursery of WILLIAM KENRICK, in 
sete. Newton, Mass. 54 miles from Boston by the 
Western Avenue, and 4 a mile from the Worcester Rail Roud, 


This establishment now compactly covers 18 acres; and 
comprises the selections of the finest kinds of Pears, Apples, 
(Cherries, Peaches, Plums Nectarines, Apricots, Almonds, 
Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
and Mulberries, including the ©. inese Mulberry, or Morus 
Mucticautss, so celebrated for silk ; Strawberries, Figs, &. 
No pains, no labor, or expense has been spared, in obtain 
the most celebrated varieties which have here been « cugregelil 
from divers climates and latitudes, and from first-rate sources 
— selections adapted to every section of the Union. The Or- 
namental Trees and Plants alone, comprise one thousand vya- 
rieuies, the most beautiful kinds known; these include Horse 
Chesnuts, Weeping Willows, Catalpa, Mountain Ash, Ailan- 
thus or Tree’: t Heaven, Scotch Larch, Silver Firs, Venetian 
Sumach, Altheas, Snowballs, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, &c.—Su- 
perb China and Hardy Roses, Herbaceous Flowering Plants, 
Ponies, and splendid Double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are respectfully invited to forward their orders 
early.—Karly in Autumn, being an excellent season for trans- 
planting, Address to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton, 
Mass. Trees, §c. del. vered in Boston without charge for trans- 
portation, they are selected and labelled with due precaution 
and care; and when ordered thence, they are suitably packed, 
and forwarded to their destination, by land or sea. Or orders 
will receive the same attention if left with Gro. C, BARRETT, 
who is agent, at iis Seed store and New England Farmer 
Office, Nos. 51 § 52, North Market Street, Boston. Cata- 
logues gratis on application, oct. 1 


A GARDENER. 


An experienced Gardener well acquainted with the duties of 
his business in all its departments wishes a situation. Can pro- 
duce good recommendations. Address J. B. at this office. 


Jan. 21. 








ORCHARD GRASS. 


Just received a quantity of this valuable Grass Seed—at the 
New England Seed Store. GEO. C. BARRETT. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay withia 
sixty days from ihe time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

{c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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